A Look Ahead 


Members of ANSS concerns 
about their environment and how they 
can lead others to a broader understand- 
ing. We can truthfully say, as was said by 
the Conservation Foundation in their 
1960 Annual Report, “that the primary 
concern in all our work is: what people 
can do to make their environment better, 
and at least, to keep it from getting 
worse. Obviously, an inevitable by-pro- 
duct of this concern involves perpetua- 
tion of natural areas which sustain living 
things, both plant and animal.” 

While this was called a by-product, 
yet the interest of the CF as well as of 
ANSS would be that, “We are concerned, 
then, with all natural resources and their 
interrelationships because of our concern 
with what people can do to sustain and 
improve their environment.” 

If ANSS were to work only through 
annual meetings, or through the Nrews- 
LETTER or with committee sessions, little 
lasting value would be attained. The 
greatest potential for accomplishment is 
in what ANSS members are doing at the 
local level with classrooms, scout groups, 
Campfire Girls, Nature lectures, letters to 
the editor, magazine articles, and other 
action programs. This presents a two- 
sided challenge. On the one hand, the 
society should set up patterns of proce- 
dure for individuals working on the local 
level to improve the quality of their 
work. On the other hand, the individual 
members should seriously avail them- 
selves of these helps and exploit them to 
their full extent. Contributions of success- 
ful program ideas would be welcome. 

The ANSS can be proud of its mem- 
bership. Among them are the dedicated 
people in the world of nature and con- 
servation. Their names add a bit of luster 
to the Society, and their membership in 
an old and dignified society adds profes- 
sional stature to them and their activities. 

To give helps to those working at the 
grass roots, the ANSS gives a hand. It 
provides a subscription service to such 
publications as Canadian Audubon, Na- 
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Nature Leaders Needed 


Summer opportunities for nature lead- 
ers in camps are greater than the supply 
of well trained persons. There is a great 
need for such leaders in Girl Scout 
Camps throughout the country. 


In substance, the local setting of camps 
supplies the material for the camp pro- 
gram. Phant and animal life, and 
the interplay of these with the physical 
environment are the core for this pro- 
gram. To interpret the environment to 
campers implies either a formal train- 
ing in nature study, or an informal per- 
sonal interest in and a skill in studying 
nature and the out of doors. 

If you feel you would like to join a 
good organization and might qualify, 
write to 

Miss Fanchon Hamilton 
Girl Scouts of America 
830 Third Avenue 
New York 22, N.Y. 


tural History, and the Cornell Science 
Leaflet. It lists in the NEWSLETTER cur- 
rent books and pamphlets in the nature 
study-conservation complex. It provides 
helps through the Nature Study Tips, and 
recounts the activity of various members 
in this field. 

The ANSS has functioned with honor 
since 1908, and through the years has 
spoken for the nature study-conservation 
education movement; sometimes with a 
loud voice, at others with a scarcely 
audible voice. Periodically champions rose 
with strength. On several occasions indi- 
viduals in some regions banded together 
to strengthen their own activities through 
group action. At the present time the 
Western Section is booming. Their an- 
nual meeting scheduled for June 19-21 
has a strong program and promise of a 
fine attendance. 


The ANSS is much alive, yet there is 
much to be done to spread its message of 
the Nature Study Idea to a wider audi- 
ence. 
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Trip Possibilities in the 
West 


Many unique scenic features are avail- 
able to the delegate attending the ANSS 
meetings at Davis, California, regardless 
of the direction from which he may come. 
Lake Tahoe and the Audubon Camp at 
Norden in the High Sierras are on Route 
40. The Redwoods and Lassen Volcanic 
National Park are on the northern Route. 
Spectacular surf on rocky shores may be 
seen on Highway 1 on either the northern 
or southern approach to central Califor- 
nia. 

Driving from Davis to the Bay region, 
one may follow the interesting roads 
built on the dykes above the Sacramento 
River, above the pear orchards and the 
asparagus fields. Here one may see a few 
vestiges of the old river life that is 
practically gone. Sacramento's museums 
and parks portray history of the gold 
rush days and California’s struggle to 
become a state. At Davis there is an 
arboretum of native and foreign shrubs 
and trees along a creek bed. The Depart- 
ment of Zoology has a small area for 
special study and has recently developed 
a pond for research. 


Nature Museum Started 


Lena Feighner recently launched upon 
a venture which is proving a great asset 
to her community which is near Kansas 
City, Missouri. She has created an 160 
acre museum and a nature laboratory 
which her science students use enthu- 
siastically on week-ends. They are busy 
preparing a variety of displays of local 
natural materials, a wild flower garden, 
and examples of results of various kinds 
of over-use, such as erosion, overgrazing, 
as well as examples of good use such as 
crop rotation and the effects of properly 
applied fertilizers. 

She is in need of all kinds of pam- 
phlets and books for the reference library. 
ANSS members who can spare such 
material might send it to 918 So. Eighth, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
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Western Section Plans 


Program 

The Western Section of ANSS will 
meet on the University of California 
Campus at Davis, June 19-21, as an 
athliate of the AAAS. Vice-president 
Catherine Dunlop has prepared an out- 
standing program with the theme of 
“Meeting the Growing Demand for Na- 
ture Interpretation.” On the first after- 
noon, (June 19) Elmo N. Stevenson, 
President, will lead a panel which will 
consider the problem of “How Services 
and Organizations are Meeting the De- 
mand.” 

The next morning's program will be 
launched by a bird hike through the Uni- 
versity Arboretum with the Sacramento 
Audubon Society providing the leader- 
ship. This will be followed by a program 
on “Skills and Techniques for Enriching 
the Nature Program’ to be chaired by 
Stanley B. Mulaik. Frances S$. Newsom, 
secretary, and Tracy I. Storer are among 
those who will present phases of this pro- 
gram. In the afternoon Arthur Nelson 
will be chairman of a Symposium on 
“Local Natural History” with the follow- 
ing Panelists: Gerald Corrick, Ruth E. 
Hopson, and Roland Case Ross. 

One of the highlights of the Western 
ANSS meetings is the annual field trip 
which this year will take the group to 
Donner Summit in the High Sierras 
where the California Audubon Camp is 
located. Those responsible for this trip 
are Mary C. Davis and Betty Robinson. 
The resource people are Will Taylor, 
Dick Barnes, Lotus Miller, Don Emerson, 
and Jim Neilson. 


Life member Dr. Helen Ross is now 
Mrs. Robert Russell. Helen served for a 
number of years as secretary of ANSS 
and as a board member. Congratulations 
on the new title. 


Clean Water 
A Challenge to the 
Nation 


The above caption is found in a recent 
publication of the U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Weltare which is 
a report of the highlights and recom- 
mendation of the National Conference on 
Water Pollution held in Washington last 
December. This resume contains a wealth 
of viewpoints of legislators and of people 
in industry, and in the various services 
related to our water resource problems. 

This is Public Health Service Publica- 
tion No. 816 and may be available from 
this agency. ANSS members have long 
been concerned with the impact water 
pollution has on the natural life of our 
ponds, lakes, and streams and upon hu- 
man welfare. This offers a fertile field 
of study on the local level, both to clarify 
what the factors are in water pollution 
problems and the determination of ave- 
nues through which clean water can be as- 
sured. This is not easy, but if everyone 
works on the problem, eventually clean 
water will be the result. 


Each ANSS member who is working 
with groups on any phase related to out- 
door recreation should be conversant with 
his local water pollution problems. 


The North Cascades Conservation 
Council has been working in cooperation 
with other organizations to establish the 
North Cascades Park. Within this pro- 
posed park is the beautiful Glacial Peak 
which is a scenic, geoligic, recreational 
and wilderness area of importance beyond 
that of any other similar area in the 
United States. The North Cascades 
should be boosted into Park status. 


Good Reading 


Butcher, Devereux. Resorts or Wilder- 
ness, Atlantic Monthly, Feb. 1961. The 
title expresses a challenge which all 
Americans can face in order to develop 
answers. This reviews some of the prob- 
lems faced in our National Parks. The 
following by the author is noteworthy, 
“To popularize and commercialize the 
National Parks is to cheapen them and 
reduce them to the level of ordinary play- 
grounds. To cherish them for their 
primeval splendor and give them the kind 
of protection the pending Wilderness 
Bill would afford is to realize the endur- 
ing value they have for us and those who 


will follow us.” 


Van Fleet, Clark C. Nature Out of 
Balance. Atlantic Monthly. Feb. 1961. 
The Author reviews problems of use and 
overuse of natural areas related to the 


National Parks. 
* * 


Kane, Henry B. The Tale of a Pond. 
Knopf. $3.00. This has had several very 
favorable reviews and should prove a 
great stimulus to more careful observa- 
tion by 12 year olds. It is well illustrated. 

* 


One of the staunch friends of ANSS, 
Adrian C. Fox of the Soil Conservation 
Service, calls to our attention that some 
useful publications are available for the 
asking. Trout in Farm and Ranch Ponds 
is Farmers Bulletin No. 2154; Grass 
Makes its own Food is Agricultural In- 
formation Bulletin No. 223; What is a 
Watershed is PA. 420; and Water for 
Farm and City is PA 411. If you are in- 
terested in these, write to Adrian C. Fox, 
Soil Conservation Service, Dept. of Agri- 
culture, Washington 25, D. C. 

x 


Two hauntingly beautiful books 
brought out by the Sierra Club portray 
both our hopes and our fears for our 
wilderness country. This Is The Ameri- 
ican Earth by Ansel Adams and Nancy 
Newhall. It tells in superb photography 
and moving prose what is happening 
to the face of America—and what 
threatens to happen unless all of us 
learn to become wiser custodians of 
our heritage. Words of the Earth by 
Cedric Wright is a poetic combina- 
tion of words and pictures of incom- 
parable and sometimes incomprehensible 
beauty of the western outdoors. These 
books are our outstanding western con- 
tributions in conservation as well as 
praiseworthy creations of art. — Evelyn 
Gayman 


Nature Study TIPS 


A Service of the American Nature Study Society 


NEWS LETTER INSERT 
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Growing Plants in the Classroom 


Plants in the schoolroom make the 
room more attractive. Furthermore, the 
children can assist with the care of the 
plants or can learn how to grow plants 
by watching a demonstration of seed 
planting or potting by the teacher. Since 
the average classroom is not an ideal set- 
ting for growing plants, care must be 
taken in the selection of the kinds of 
plants to be used. Generally speaking, 
the plants should be able to withstand 
low humidity, wide ranges in tempera- 
ture, and excessive drying during short 
vacation periods. Usually the plants are 
grown on a window shelf where lighting 
varies depending upon the exposure. 


Garden plants add a touch of interest 
to the room particularly in the spring. 
These may be started in seedboxes and 
later transplanted outdoors or in pots. 
Tomatoes, snap beans, cabbbage, radishes 
grow quickly. Other plants commonly 
grown in classrooms are: 


Air plant (Bryophyllum ) 
Boston Fern 
Coleus 
English Ivy 
Philodendron 
Tulips 
Daffodils 
Jade Plant 
Cacti 
Begonia 
Zinnias 
Marigold 
Hyacinths 


The directions for mixing soil, seed 
planting, potting, making cuttings, and 
caring for plants in these pages should 
enable the teacher to give the children 
worth-while experiences with plants. 


by DwiGut E. SOLLBERGER 


Activities With Plants 


GROWING PLANTS FROM SEEDS 
Mixing the Soil 
Equipment and materials 


. Container for soil 
. Sifter 

. Garden soil 

. Sand 


. Decomposed leaves 


nN — 


SIFTER 


Procedure: 
Make a mixture of one part each of sifted 
sand, sifted garden soil and sifted leaf 
material. Mix thoroughly. This makes a 
mixture that will not pack and which will 
retain moisture. 


Planting the Seeds 
Equipment and materials 


Seed flat, 6” x 8” x 21/,” deep. 

The bottom should permit water to drain 
through it. 

Seeds 

Soil 

Tamper 

Glass to cover seed box 


Procedure: 
1. Cover the bottom of the seed flat with 


a piece of paper. Newspaper or paper 
toweling may be used. 


SEED FLAT 


2. Cover the bottom of the seed flat to 
depth of 1/, inch with small pebbles to 
improve drainage. 


3. Fill the seed flat level full with a mix- 
ture of soil as described above. 


4. Tamp the soil down with the tamper 
until the soil level is 14 inch below 
the level of the top of the box. 


5. Moisten the soil with a fine spray or 
place the seed flat in an inch of water 
to soak upwards from the bottom. 


6. Make straight grooves in the soil ap- 
proximately twice as deep as the size 
of the seeds. 

7. Place the seeds in the grooves and 
cover with sifted soil. 

8. Tamp the soil tightly about the seeds. 

9. Moisten the soil again with a fine 


spray. Place a sheet of glass over the 
box. 


10. Place the box where the tempera- 
ture ranges from 68°-75°. 


[ 


General Care of Seed Box: 

Do not let the seed box dry out. There 
is no need to water the box as long as 
there are drops of water on the under- 
side of the glass. After a few days, de- 
pending upon the type of seed, cracks 
will appear along the seed rows. This is 
due to the swelling of the germinating 
seeds. When the young plants have 
grown tall enough to touch the glass, 
place a block of wood approximately one 
inch thick under each end of the glass. 
This allows air to circulate beneath the 
glass and hardens the plants. By the time 
the young plants have reached the glass 
the second time, the glass may be re- 
moved entirely. Keep the seedbox in 
bright light, but be careful that it does 
not get too much heat. Plants grown 
without sufficient light become tall and 


spindly. 


Transplanting Seedlings 


Plants are started in seed flats and later 
transferred to garden or pots. The fol- 
lowing procedure should result in good 
plants, although special techniques may 
be required for specific plants. 


Materials needed 
Seedlings 
2-inch or 3-inch flower pots 
Soil mixture 
Putty knife or flat stick 
Watering can 


SEEDLING 


COTYLEDON 


Procedure: 

1. Seedlings may be transplanted when 
the first true leaves appear. The first 
leaf-like structures that appear as the 
plant breaks through soil are cotyle- 
dons. The next pair to appear are 
leaves. 

2. Water the plants thoroughly an hour 
before transplanting. 


3. Cut the soil around the transplants 
with a putty knife or flat piece of 
wood. Several plants may be lifted 
out together to be separated. Be care- 
ful not to injure the roots or allow 
them to dry out. 


i. If the plants are to be placed in pots, 
a mixture of one part sand, one part 
humus, and one part garden soil 
should be prepared and placed in 
2-inch pots. 


5. Make a hole in the pot of soil with 
a round stick. 


6. Place the young plant in the pot to 
a slightly greater depth than it was 
in the seedbox. 

7. Pack the soil firmly around the roots 
by pressing downwards on the soil —- 
not on the stem. 

8. Provide a space of 1g inch between 
the top of the soil and the rim of the 
pot so that water will not run off 
when the plant is watered. 

9. Water the plant thoroughly either 
with a sprinkler or by placing the 
pot in a saucer of water. 

10. As the plant grows, the roots will 
bind the soil into a firm ball. 


FERTILIZER FOR POTTED PLANTS 


Plants in newly prepared soil usually 
do not need fertilizer, and one way of 
solving the problem is to repot them in 
fresh soil. Fertilizing plants will not take 
the place of good lighting, proper tem- 
perature, and other factors necessary to 
good growth. 

A mixed fertilizer of 5-10-5 analysis 
may be added to soil at the rate of one 
teaspoon to a pot five inches in diameter. 
Reduce proportionately for smaller pots. 


CONTAINERS FOR PLANTS 


The most effective container for potted 
plants is the ordinary red clay flower 
pot. Plant roots need oxygen. The clay 
flower pot is porus and allows oxygen to 


diffuse into the soil around the roots. 


The shape of the container allows the 
plant to be knocked out of the pot, thus 
facilitating transplanting. The hole in the 
in the bottom enables excess water to 
drain out. This is necessary if the plant 
is to survive as water will prevent oxygen 
from getting to the roots. In addition to 
all these advantages, the common red 
Hower pot is the most economical. Cover- 
ing the outside of the pot with aluminum 
foil will make the pot more attractive, 
but it should not be wrapped too tightly. 


Germinating Seeds 


Seeds need heat, moisture, and oxygen 
in order to germinate. Keeping seeds dry, 
therefore, prevents them from germi- 
nating. The following activities should be 
helpful in helping children learn how to 
start seeds, the structure of seeds, that 
roots grow down, stems grow upwards, 
the structure of a plant, and other basic 
information, 


Germinating seeds in a glass tumbler. 
Materials needed 

1. Ordinary drinking glass 

2. Dark blotting paper 

3. Tomato, radish, bean, or corn seeds 
Procedure: 

1. Line the inside of the glass with a 
layer of dark colored blotting paper. 


No 


. Wedge 6-8 seeds between the blotting 
paper and the sides of the glass two 
inches trom the bottom. 


3. Keep approximately one inch of water 
in the glass. 


4. Keep at ordinary room temperature. 


BLOTTING 
PAPER 


SEEDS 


WATER 


Explanation: The blotting paper ab- 
sorbs the water by capillarity. This 
in turn moistens the seeds which 
then germinate. 

Notice the white fuzz on the root. This 

is made of many small hair-like struc- 
tures known as root hairs. 


LEAF 
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A. N. S&S. S. NEWS LETTER 3 
Insecticides Versus Birds More About ANSS in the Audubon Junior Program. This in 
itself constitutes a big task. 
Considerable turmoil has arisen in Members 


many areas where the application of in- 
secticides on large areas was practiced 
without providing proper safeguards. 
Most noted of these areas is that in the 
southern states where thousands of acres 
were covered from the air with granular 
heptachlor to destroy the fire ant. Sec- 
ondary effects of such fire ant control has 
led to the accusation that there has been 
the destruction of songbirds, quail, pheas- 
ants, rabbits, shore birds, fish and _prac- 
tically all insects. The creation of a 
biological desert was the real result. 

Texas Game and Fish Commission 
made pre- and post-treatment observa- 
tions on 1400 acres treated by air with 
two pounds of granular heptachlor per 
acre. ‘Pre-treatment counts showed 8.9 
birds per mile of roadside and 6.1 birds 
per acre. Post-treatment counts showed 
1.4 birds per mile and 1.7 birds per acre. 
Quail numbers dropped 77 percent in 
ten days after treatment, and survivors 
were observed to have difficulty flying.” 

Should a disease decimate birds at such 
rates there would be a great outcry to 
have something done. Even where birds 
and other animals do not get lethal doses 
of insecticides, there is evidence of 
lowered fertility. What are the effects of 
sublethal doses on other physiological 
factors including those of humans? 

In the past few years numerous pertin- 
ant studies have been published. We re- 
call the UNCONTROLLABLE CON- 
TROL article by Marguerite Angelo 
Smelzer which was published in the 
January, 1959 issue of Nature Magazine. 
This created more than a ripple in the 
wildlife and pesticde circles. 

The Conservation Foundation spon- 
sored a study on “PESTS, PESTICIDES 
AND PEOPLE” by Professor C. Wor- 
rell, and this was published as a supple- 
ment to the special July 1960 issue of 
American Forests. 


National Issues 


It has long been sensed that ANSS 
members in general want to know what 
some of the national issues are in the 
field of the nature study-conservation 
complex. There are those among us who 
have a hobby outlook in the study of 
birds, flowers, insects, fish, ferns, mosses, 
geology and many other fields. Many 
couple this study with photography. 
Among these people are teachers at all 
levels from kindergarten through gradu- 
ate schools at our universities. 

In the many and varied contacts with 
nature which these outdoor enthusiasts 
make, there always arises the specter of 
the encroachment of mankind upon the 
resources in such manner as to destroy 


EpttH Curry, who has served as presi- 
dent of the Western Section of ANSS is 
currently vice-president of the San Diego 
Audubon Society. During the coming 
summer she will be teaching at Southern 
Oregon College with Irene Hollenbeck 
who has an NSF Institute for Junior 
High School Science Teachers. 

Edith has been active with other or- 
ganizations and has conducted workshops 
for science teachers in her community, 
LaMesa and in San Diego, California. 
She served as a staff member at the 
California Audubon Camp in the High 
Sierras for several summers. 

REGINA F. BENSON calls herself an old 
timer in the ANSS and the Society is 
proud to number her among its members. 
She is at present head of the School 
Service Division of the Peabody Museum 
of Natural History at Yale University. 
During the school year, as docent, she 
meets all of the New Haven school chil- 
dren in grades four through eight and 
gives lectures on the museum exhibits. 

Her interest in giving children a 
broadened contact with nature and con- 
servation led her to enroll 1,281 members 


Briefs 


There will be a Pacific Science Confer- 
ence in Hawaii, August 20 to September 
12. Dr. Richard L. Weaver, past presi- 
dent of ANSS, will give an_ illustrated 
lecture on “Resource Use in Pakistan.” 
In February and March he lectured in a 
number of Universities in India, Kash- 
mire and Nepal and at the Bombay 
Natural History Society. 

By the time this issue of the NEWSLET- 
TER reaches you, the 8th National Water- 
shed Congress will have met in Tucson, 
Arizona. Proceedings of this Congress 
should be an excellent resource for those 
interested, particularly in the western 
watershed problems. The meetings of the 
congress were scheduled for April 17 to 
19. 


the very value which these resources had. 
Some have called this progress, or civili- 
zation, or modern economics. 

Members of ANSS have found a 
gradual reduction, an attrition of the out- 
door resources. They sense that many 
areas of conflict have arisen. This and 
succeeding issues of the NEWSLETTER 
will present several areas of focus in or- 
der to add perspective for carrying on 
one’s hobbies, for pursuing one’s liveli- 
hood activities, and for giving helps to 
those who wish to acquaint others with 
problems. 


* * 

Jurging from the extent of writing 
which EpwIN Way TEALE is doing, we 
are convinced that he is busy. The 
sequence of books of the seasons of 
which North With the Spring was the 
first, followed by Autumn Across Ameri- 
ca and the third, Journey into Summer 
have been best sellers among the non- 
fiction. The fourth of this series is in its 
first stages with the Teales starting their 
journey at the Silver Strand below San 
Diego. They are scheduled to end their 
trip in the far Northeast at Caribou, 
Maine. 

His Journey into Summer, which was 
published in mid-October, is already in 
its third edition. North With the Spring 
has gone through numerous editions and 
has been translated into numerous fore- 
ign languages. An odd experience of this 
author was that of autographing with 
much pleasure, but no doubt with some 
labor, an edition in Braille. 

Scores of magazine articles dealing 
with many aspects of nature and con- 
servation bear his name as author. A 
year ago the Teales moved to a country 
place called Trail Wood, near Hampton, 
Connecticut, where on 70 acres they have 
a swamp, open lands, two brooks, a 
waterfall and a mile of trails through the 
woods. From his study he watches grouse 
feed on the buds in a wild apple tree. A 
red fox comes at dusk to feed on scrapes 
left at the back door. This setting is a 
fitting place for a naturalist. 

Not only has Edwin Teale published 
much about nature, but last spring a book 
by Edward H. Dood, Jr. about Teale 
was published, titled, Of Nature, Time 
and Teale. It is an intriguing story of a 
great writer, naturalist, and above all, a 
great person. 

It was found difficult to condense the 
extensive activities of P. L. RICKER into 
the space available for this issue of the 
NEWSLETTER. His current nature interests 
are many and he is president and execu- 
tive officer of the Wild Flower Preserva- 
tion Society Inc. He finds this a most 
time consuming yet pleasurable job. Over 
5,000 letters a year come in asking for 
help on wild flower preservation. 

His color photography of flowers of 
the United States cover over 2,500 
species. In addition he has another 500 or 
more species contributed by members of 
the society. We learn that he has a print- 
ed list of these available, but lack of time 
and secretarial help makes it impossible 
to take orders! 

A look at his active life shows that he 
served as the botanist in the Forage Crop 
Division, Bureau of Plant Industry, from 
1901 to 1948 at which time he “‘retired,” 
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yet since 1958 he has the same association 
with the National Arboretum where he 
has an office to carry on cooperative work 
for the WEPS. 

A review of the May 1953 Geographic 
Magazine brings to light his Wild Flower 
Odyssey which briefs some of Ricker’s 
trips with 28 color plates. 

Since 1918 the Wild Flower Preserva- 
tion Society has sent out more than 300,- 
000 price lists to teachers, club and youth 
leaders and wild flower lovers and gar- 
deners. 


Newton, Massachusetts schools have 
been in the limelight for a number of 
years because of their fine program re- 
lating the curriculum to the school’s 
natural surroundings. Recently the Ford 
Foundation provided a grant of $100,000 
to experiment with the Accordion Pfin of 
Instruction. IRVING C. KEENE has been 
selected to work out the program for the 
high school. 

To be sure that his avocational time is 
well filled, he serves as Massachusetts 
Chairman of Natural Areas for School 
Grounds, sponsored by Nature Conser- 
vancy. Many talks are given to garden 
clubs on “How Your Club Can Help 
Youth and Adults Undersand Conserva- 
tion.” Likewise he is the New England 
Regional Membership Chairman for the 
National Association of Biology Teach- 
ers. 

A camera ts constantly with him on his 
excursion into the field. Some of hs pic- 
tures have been winners in the Boston 
Camera Club showings 

Because of his extensive interest and 
understanding of conservation and_ its 
many ramifications, Irving Keene is a 
source of help for many biology teachers 
who wish to enrich their biology pro- 
grams with conservation. 


* * 

One of the ANSS members who has 
been a strong force for nature and con- 
servation education in New York State is 
THomMas C. DresMOND. He served as a 
member of the New York State Senate 
from 1930 to 1958. His keen interest in 
nature finds its most forceful expression 
in the development of a private arbore- 
tum at his home near Newburg, New 
York. Here about nine hundred species 
of trees, shrubs, and woody vines have 
been assembled. ANSS members are 
warinly welcomed to visit his aboretum to 
enjoy its offerings. 

Another of Ruth Hopson’s former stu- 
dents is HELEN HeatH of Vernon, 
Oregon, who now teaches in the local 
elementary school. She has actively sup- 
ported nature study and conservation pro- 
grams in her community. Her two daugh- 
ters are following her footsteps. One is 
now a graduate of Oregon State College 
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and the other is a junior in education. 
* * 

MariAN J. BITNER is an elementary 
school teacher who has held membership 
in ANSS for many years. She reports that 
in her early years of teaching she saw 
nature study given a prominent place. 
Some individuals eventually changed this 
field of school work to Nature Education, 
and more recently the change of name 
was to Science. The emphasis has always 
been to help the child understand his 
natural biological and physical environ- 
ment. 

Miss Bitner’s nature work has felt the 
heavy hand of urbanization as one natural 
area after another within walking dis- 
tance of the school was sacrificed to 
homes and shipping areas. This has not 
seopped her nature werk simee many 
animal pets and a large variety of plants 
make her room a natural paradise in 
minature. Mammals, birds, amphibians, 
fish, insects, crustaceans can be found 
there, each represented by numerous 
species. 

She has dedicated all of her time to 
promote nature study among her stu- 
dents, as well as throughout the school 
and community. Her Science shows, at 
which children exhibit projects, hobbies, 
pets, and other nature attractions in both 
physical and biological natural history, 
are great annual events for the whole 


community. 
* 


PHILIP G. JOHNSON is chairman of the 
section on Science Education at Cornell 
University and finds many challenging 
problems. He is on the Steering Commit- 
tee of the AAAS working on a feasibility 
study relative to the possibilty of promot- 
ing science in the elementary and junior 
high school. This work is being done 
under a grant of the National Science 
Foundation. * 


JOHN A. GUSTAFSON is an associate 
professor at the State University of 
Education, Cortland, New York. He finds 
it natural to weave the nature study 
philosophy into his botany, genetics, and 
conservation classes. Currently his out- 
door activities are somewhat curtailed by 
committee work. He does much speaking 
at garden clubs, and does birding when 
ever he finds time. He has had consider- 
able success in developing bird attracting 
devices. He is proud of his colony of pur- 
ple martins. 

His summer time activities find him at 
the Science Camp on Raquett Lake in the 
Adirondacks, where students spend three 
weeks in wilderness camping and work- 
ing on some natural science projects. 

* * 

Bit ASHTON teaches biology in the 
Princeton High School in New Jersey, 
and has been vice-president of the Tren- 
ton Naturalist Club. His main summer 
activity finds him acting as a ranger 
naturalist at the Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park. 


Application for Annual Membership 
Membership in the American Nature Study Society includes a membership card, a 
quarterly NEWSLETTER and the magazines you select. Please note you can get your 
membership for less than $3.00, even free, by selecting the proper group. 

Group Cost Publications Received (All include ANSS Newsletter and Nature Study Tips) 


4.00 Membership with Cornell Science Leaflet (4 issues) 
5.50 Membership with Canadian Audubon Magazine (5 issues) 
6.50 Membership with Cornell Science Leaflet and Canadian Audubon 


8.00 Membership with Cornell Science Leaflet and Natural History 
9.50 Membership with Canadian Audubon and Natural History 
10.00 Membership with Canadian Nature, Natural History, Cornell Science Leaflet 


1. $3.00 Membership only 

4. 

5. 7.00 Membership with Natural History 
6. 

7. 

8. 


For Family Membership, add $1.50 to the cost of group selected. Circle 


group desired, send application with name and address and check to: 
Mrs, Mildred Rulison, Treasurer 
754 Greenview Place 
Lake Forest, Illinois 
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